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WOMEN. 





By Amelia Josephine Burr. 





We sheltered women, love-enwrapt, 
Whose every wish is gratified, 
From all adversity close lapt 
In tenderness and kindly pride, 
We from whose paths you put aside 
The possibility of care, 
We women shielded and supplied— 
What burden can we have to bear? 


Smiling as at a child’s demands, 
You fill these idle days of ours; 
You give us roses for our hands 
And songs to sing among our 
flowers. 
We twine you crowns for your delight; 
You only ask to find us fair 
When weary you come home at night. 
Is not our burden light to bear? 


We are the garden of your ease; 
And if we bloom you are content. 
It would but rob you of your peace 
If to your loads our shoulders bent. 
But oh, to see you sad and spent— 
To know the pain we may not 
share— 
Pity us, Masters, and relent: 
This burden is too sore to bear! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





In Norway, by a great majority, the 
Odelsting has voted to extend munici- 
pal suffrage to the 200,000 women who 
have thus far been deprived of it be- 
cause they lacked an income amount- 
ing to about $100 a year. In 1901, mu- 
nicipal suffrage, was granted to the 
300,000 women in Norway who had 
such an income, or whose husbands 
had it. Six years later, full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage was extended to the 
same 300,000 women; but the 200,000 
poorer women remained up to this 
time without any political rights. Now 
they too are beginning to come into 
their own. 


At the Biennial of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, just held in 
Cincinnati, woman suffrage was on the 
program for the first time. The ad- 
Gress in favor of it, by Miss Kate N. 
Gordon, received immense applause 
from the great audience, while the ad- 
dress in opposition, by Miss Alice Hill 
Chittenden, received very little. Some 
years ago, the club women were gen- 
erally opposed. The subject was 
tabooed. Now it is clear that the large 
majority of them have come over to 
the suffrage side. 








What has wrought the change? In 
part it is due to the general prorress 
or public opinion on this question, 
which is visible among all kinds of 
people. But it has gone forward faster 
among the club women because they 
have been actively working to bring 
about improved legislation. They 
have found that they can do many 
things by “indirect influence”; but 
they have also learned by experience 
that the indirect way is needlessly 
long and hard. They have come to 
the conclusion that influence plus a 
vote would be more efficient than in- 
fluence minus a vote, in bringing about 
the good things that they want to get 
done. And their change of attitude is 
especially significant because, in re- 
gard to the power of indirect influence 
to secure legislation, the club women 
can speak as experts. 





“Make a beautiful flower-bed in 
the back yard. That will shame away 
the ash-heap, the old cans, the garb- 
age. Everything will have to live up 
to the beautiful flower-bed.” This 
was the key-note of Mrs. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane’s advice in her cam- 
paign for better back yards. Under 
the title of “A Public Housekeeper,” 
Sarah Comstock contributes to Col- 
lier’s Weekly a delightful article on 
Mrs. Crane’s work in bringing about 
improved conditions in many cities, 
beginning with her own. Today she 
is a recognized expert, sent for far 
and wide by city governments, to ad- 
vise them what to do. And yet she 
herself has no vote. Is not this ab- 
surd? Mrs. Crane thinks it is; and 
the people who get acquainted with 
her and her work are apt to come to 
the same conclusion, 





CELEBRATE MEMORIAL DAY. 





The National Executive Committee, 
just after the Washington Convention, 
voted unanimously to recommend the 
suffragists of the United States to ob- 
serve Decoration Day by placing flags 
upon the graves of those who have 
worked in behalf of equal rights for 
women. The suggestion was Mrs. 
Belmont’s, and she had provided for 
the purpose a large number of small 
flags bearing the four stars and the 
motto, “Votes for Women.” These 
were distributed among the State 
presidents who were at the meeting. 
More of the flags and full particulars 
can be had by addressing Mrs. Mary 
Ware Dennett at National Suffrage 
Headquarters, 505 Fifth avenue, New 
York City. 

This is a capital idea. Suffrage 
Clubs should begin at once their prep- 
arations to carry it out, as the time 
is short. It is good to remind the 
rising generation that peace has its 
heroes and heroines, as well as war. 
The halo that already begins to cling 
about the names of the departed advo- 
cates of equal rights will grow bright- 
er and brighter with the passage of 
time. Yesterday, in England, the Wo- 
men’s Freedom League went in pro- 
cession to hang wreaths upon the 
statue of John Stuart Mill. 

A. S. B. 





THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


The May Festival of the New Eng- 
land and Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Associations was held in Ford 
Hall on the evening of May 17. It was 
a brilliant occasion. The Boston 
Globe said it was “remarkable for two 
things, the joyous spirit that pervaded 
the proceedings, and the absence of 
the familiar woman suffrage argu- 
ments from the speeches.” 


Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett, the new 
National Corresponding Secretary, 
made a charming presiding officer. 
Mrs. Frances Squire Potter ‘gave a 
fine address on the “political settle- 
ment” and the woman suffrage party. 
She said that hereafter we shall never 
“believe we can pigeon-hole our own 
homes ‘in security under the eaves of 
a corrupt government.” 

Prof. Max Eastman of Columbia 
University, secretary of the Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage in New 
York, made a humorous speech that 
delighted the audience. He _ said, 
among other things: “I like to tinker 
with tradition. I would rather go 
from bad to worse than let well 
enough alone!” 





Miss Ray Costelloe gave a witty 
and amusing account of the many 
kinds of pleasure to be got out of suf- 
frage work. She said the fun she had 
had in collecting birds’ eggs and 
postage stamps in her childhood could 
not compare with the fun of collecting 
converts to equal rights. 

Prof. Henry S. Nash of the Episco- 
pal Theological School gave a new in- 
terpretation of the Golden Rule: 
“Give unto women the ballot for their 
very own, as you know that you need 
it yourself.” He said he had been 
driven into his belief in woman suf- 
frage as irresistibly as a swimmer is 
driven who tries to fight the tide in 
the Bay of Fundy, and he declared, 
“For any man to attempt to represent 
a woman is a harder task than to 
square the circle.” His many bright 
hits sent the audience home in high 
good humor. 

On the platform with Mrs. Dennett, 
besides the speakers, were Mrs. Ju- 
dith W. Smith, Mr. Edward H. Clem- 
ent, Mrs. Henry S. Nash and Miss 
Blackwell, who came into tle city on 
this occasion for the first time since 
her recent serious illness. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe sent word 
that up to the last moment she had 
hoped to be present, but she found 
herself too tired. Mrs. Howe will be 
91 this month. 





TO COMMEMORATE THEODORE 
PARKER. 





To commemorate the life of Theo- 
dore Parker, the program of the an- 
nual convention of the Free Religious 
Association will deal with his life and 
influence. 

The meeting is to be held in Parker 
Memorial, Boston, on Friday morning, 
May 27. Edwin D. Mead, president of 
the association, will preside, and 
there will be addresses by Rev. George 
A. Gordon, D.D., Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, D.D., Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of New 


York. The _ festival, with luncheon 
and addresses, will take place at 1 
o'clock. Many of the speakers will 


be those who knew Parker and will 
pay personal tribute to his life and 
service. Rev. Charles W. Wendte will 
preside and there will be brief ad- 
dresses by Col. T. W. Higginson, 
Frank B. Sanborn, Rev. Henry G. 
Spaulding, Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D., Rufus Leighton, Dr. Edward W. 
Emerson, and Rey. F. W. Hamilton 
president of Tufts College. 

In commemorating so strong an ad- 


vecate of equal rights as Mr. Parker, 
it would have been appropriate to have 
some woman on the program. 

In Mr. Parker's time, it was still an 
innovation for women to speak in 
public. Most people strongly disap- 
proved of it. Mr. Parker stood up for 
the women. At a woman’s rights con- 
vention held in Syracuse, N. Y., some- 
where in the ’50’s, Lucy Stone was 
among the speakers. A daily paper, 
commenting on her address, said: 
“Whether we like it or not, little 
woman, God made you an orator!” A 
few days later, she climbed the stairs 
to the office of the Liberator in Bos- 
ton, and as she reached the landing 
somebody came behind her, darkening 
the light, and placed his hands on her 
shoulders, repeating the editor’s 


words. It was Theodore Parker. 
Of woman suffrage, Mr. Parker 
said: 


“T believe in the admission of wo- 
men to the full rights of citizenship 
and share in the government, on the 
express grounds that few women keep 
house so badly or with such wasteful- 
ness as Chancellors of the Exchequer 
keep the State, and womanly genius 
for organization applied to the affairs 
of the nation would be extremely 
economical and beneficial.” 





WOMAN’S WORK FOR PEACE. 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead of Boston 
addressed the tenth biennial of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
today on “National Dangers and Na- 
tional Defence.” This is the first time 
the peace movement has had a place 
on the convention program, and a 
large assembly listened with interest 
to an earnest presentation by the wo- 
man best qualified to speak on that 
subject. In her address, Mrs. Mead 
said: 

“America has still about 6,000,000 
illiterates, and we pay our average 
school teacher less than an average 
street-sweeper. Yet, with ignorance, 
recklessness, waste, preventable dis- 
ease, accident and crimes attacking 
our fair land on every hand, we are 
spending our chief thought on possi- 
ble enemies over seas, and are spend- 





ing over two-thirds of our Federal 


revenue on past war and preparation 
for future war. We have only thirty- 
two cents left of every dollar to spend 
on all national necessities and con- 
structive work. Imagine yourselves 
spending two-thirds of your family in- 
come on stone-walls and moats, bur- 
glar alarms and bull dogs, and having 
only one-third left for the housing, 
feeding, clothing and education of 
your family! 

“The women of this country are re- 
sponsible equally with men for its de- 
fence. The great army of underpaid 
school teachers who save this repub- 
lic from the rule of an illiterate mob; 
the mothers and nurses who are pre- 
serving the health of children, fighting 
dirt and vice and poverty—these are 
a thousand times as great a defence of 
this dear land of ours as all its navy. 
The women fight against real enemies 
that fill our cemeteries with graves; 
the Dreadnoughts face no enemies 
that yet exist, and they soon will go 
their way to the junk heap. . 

“What our country does depends 
largely upon that half of it which Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg says is leading in 
all the interests of culture. Will the 
women of this country, more privil- 
eged than any other women in the 
world, rise to their great opportunity, 
study the dangers that threaten us 
and use their powerful influence to 
stifle vain ambition and the inversion 
of the logic of defence and danger? 
Never before were women so privil- 
eged to take a part in shaping the 
world’s history.” 





HONOR THE NURSES. 


On Memorial Day, when the whole 
country is honoring the old soldiers, 
living and dead, it would be eminently 
fitting to send some token of regard 
to the surviving old army nurses of 
the great Civil War. Those of the 
dear old heroines who are still with 
us are now advanced in years, most 
of them infirm in health and in very 
limited circumstances. Even so small 
a token of remembrance as the re- 
ceipt of a picture postal card on pa- 
triotic would help to 
show them that they are still thought 
of with love and honor. There are 
about a score of them in Massachu- 
setts. We shall be glad to furnish a 
list of their names and addresses to 


anniversaries 


anyone wishing to remember theia on 
Decoration Day. 





MARK TWAIN AS REFORMER. 





Through the death of Mark Twain 
the world merely a great 
writer and an incomparable humorist, 
but a powerful defender of human lib- 
erty. Great writers are not so scarce. 
But the man of genius is much too 
rare, who finds himself becoming fa- 
mous, who his works become 
popular even with the powerful and 
the. influential classes, and yet con- 
tinues to use his talents in behalf of 
the wronged and oppressed. Such a 
rare character was Mark Twain. In 
all his humor there appeared a serious 
purpose, to hypocritical 
frauds and shams by means of which 
the people of the United States and 
elsewhere are despoiled and oppressed. 

In his “Yankee at King Arthur's 
Court” he not only makes monarchy 
and hereditary aristocracy ridiculous, 
to the great joy of the patriotic Amer- 
ican; he also exposes the stupidity of 
this same American in approving and 
applauding a defrauder and oppressor 
of his own—the protective tariff. 

He did not stop with denouncing 
wrong at home. Many a pseudo pa- 
triot can forgive unsparing criticism 
of his government’s domestic policy, 
even though the criticism does show 
him to be an ass. But there is no 
pseudo patriot who can forgive denun- 
ciations of outrage and wrong which 
his government has committed upon a 
defenseless foreign nation. This 
pseudo American patriot will applaud 
an unsparing denunciation of Eng 
land’s policy in Ireland, India, or 
South Africa. He is ready to grow in- 
dignant over Belgian atrocities in the 
Congo. He will get black in the face 
denouncing massacres of Christians in 
Armenia, and massacres of Jews in 
Russia. But ask him to hear the truth 
about American outrages in the Phil- 
ippines, and then you realize what it 
means to commit an unpardonable sin. 
Mark Twain did not hesitate to risk 
all the consequences of this offense. 
His “To the Person Sitting in Dark- 
ness” brought upon him a shower of 
abuse from those who make the flag 
a fetish, but have no sympathy for the 
principles of which it is but a symbol. 

Mark Twain was a genius who had 
the courage at all times to use his 
talents in behalf of the right. That is 
the ‘highest praise that may possibly 


loses not 


sees 


expose the 





be spoken of any man.—Daniel Kiefer 
in The Public. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Anna G. White served as judge 
at the school election in Cairo, IIL, 
recently. She is the first woman in 
the State to serve as election judge. 


Miss Margaret Ashton, sister-in-law 
of the Hon. James Bryce, has been 
twice elected a member of the muni- 
cipal council of Manchester, England. 

Eva L. Canfield of Grangeville, Ida- 
ho, has received a license to operate 
a toll ferry on Salmon river. She will 
be the only ferrywoman in the North- 
west. 

Mrs. Taft, wife of the President, 
who has always been interested in 
dumb animals, has applied for mem- 
bership in the Washington Humane 
Society., Mrs. Taft formerly was a 
valued member of the Cincinnati 
S. P. C. A. 

Mrs. Susan Look Avery of Louis- 
ville, and Mrs. Hannah M. Bryan of 
Rochester, N. Y., have each contrib- 
uted $1,000 to the Susan B. Anthony 
fund, which is to be used in erecting 
a building for women students on the 
campus of Rochester University. 


Mother Marie Keiffer, superioress 
general of the Daughters of Charity, 
has lately died in France. Over thirty 
thousand members of the Order of St. 
Vincent de Paul mourn her loss, for 
although scattered over all the world, 
they obeyed’ her commands and shared 
her maternal solicitude. 

Mrs, Sarah Platt Decker is reported 
as saying at the Cincinnati meeting 


of the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs: “Judge Lindsey has 
done a great work in the juvenile 


court, and was placed in that position 
on two different occasions by the 
women of Denver.” 


Mrs. Mary D. Bradford has been 
elected superintendent of the city 
schools of Kenosha, Wis. At present 
Mrs. Bradford is in charge of the 
Teachers’ Training College of the 
State Normal School at Whitewater. 
She is known as a writer of books 
on educational matters. 

Josephine Lowe of Washington has 
given to the botanical department of 
the University of Pennsylvania 360 
specimens of moss. They will be made 
the nucleus of a large collection of 
mosses representing every section of 
this country and many other coun- 
tries besides. Among them were rare 
specimens from Canada, Ireland, Eng- 
land and Japan. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt was not 
well enough to address the Biennial 
of the General Federation of Clubs on 
woman suffrage, as she had been in- 
vited to do. When she telegraphed 
that she could not be present the con- 
unanimously to ask 
Miss Kate N. Gordon of New Orleans 
to speak in her place. Mrs, Lucretia 
L. Blankenburg of Philadelphia spoke 
on limited suffrage, and Miss Alice 
Hill Chittenden of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
against woman suffrage. 


vention voted 


Miss Elizabeth A. Moss, daughter of 
Assistant District Attorney Frank 
Moss of New York, is president of the 
Woman’s Society for the Prevention 
of Crime, which has just been formed. 
Both Miss Moss and Miss Bertha Rem- 
baugh, the treasurer, are practicing 
lawyers. The society is limited to 
fifty members and aims particularly 
to fight the white slave evil. It will 
try to place matrons at ferries and 
railroad stations, to direct girls who 
come here to work to cheap and de- 
cent boarding places. 

Mrs. Katherine Van Voorhis of 
Rochester, N. Y., has several claims 
to distinction, one being the fact that 
she made with her own hands the big- 
gest flag that ever floated over the 
Capitol at Washington. She was one 
of the visitors at the National Woman 
Suffrage Convention held in that city 
recently, and during her visit was re- 
ceived by President Taft. Mrs. Van 
Voorhis is now 80 years old. She is 
unusually vigorous for a woman of 
her age and now is as active and 
interested in affairs as ever during 
her interesting existence. Five times 





she has crossed the Atlantic. 
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WOMAN’S JOURNAL OFFICE 
MOVES. 





This week the Woman’s Journal 
moves its editorial office from 6 Bea- 
con street to a new and larger room 
Our new quar- 
building with 


Massachusetts 


at 585 Boylston street. 


ters are in the same 


the offices of the 
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ee a ee ais ae 


with Dr. Castberg, ex-Minister 

of Justice in Norway, to give a series 

of lectures t Europe on “The 
Position of Women in Norway.” 
Dr. Castberg spoke as follows: 


A Trend of Civilization. 


One of the most prominent features 
of modern civilization is the growing 
recognition of women’s right to secure 
the same social and political condi- 
tions as men. This is connected with 
the strong need of mankind for a high- 
er social justice, and with the general 
growth of democratic ideas. The vic- 
torious struggle for the women’s vote 
has in most countries partly followed, 
partly gone hand in hand with reforms 
and reform movements, which, little 
by little, have trained men to look 
upon women as of equal legal stand- 
ing with themselves, and which have 
strengthened the self-respect, the self- 
reliance and the social faculties of 
women. On that basis the agitation 
for women’s vote was conducted. 

In Norway, the municipal vote was 
first granted to women in 1901, and 
the Parliamentary vote in 1907. 

Democratic Suffrage in Norway. 

The men in our country have uni- 
versal suffrage: one man, one vote. 
All Parliamentary electors who live 
in the constituency one week before 
polling day are put on the register, 
and have the right to vote. About 
450,000 men over 25 years of age have 





W. S. A. and the Boston E. §. A. for | th's right. 


Good Government, 


them. We had become attached be 


our eyrie at 6 Beacon street, with its | 


broad and magnificent outlook, so dear | 
to our late senior editor. 


we moved in, he flung at the office | 


“Why am a 


this conundrum: 
Theodore 
come into this office? 


force 


like Roosevelt whenever I 


Because I am | 
But the new 


dee-lighted!” room is a | 


beautiful one, with five windows; it| 


is directly upon the line of the street} 


cars; and from every point of view, 


whether from the standpoint of busi- 


ness or of propaganda, there 
doubt that both the 


Associations will find it a benefit to 


is no| 
Journal and the | 
have their offices side by side. 

It is due to the energy and business 
talent of Miss Agnes E, Ryan that we 
have been able to make the change so 
She found the 
room, and also found somebody 


swiftly and smoothly. 
new 
who was eager to rent our old office, 
and who was glad to move in without 
of the 
the edito- 
rial office of the Woman’s Journal will 


delay. So, when this issue 


paper reaches our readers, 


be already installed at 585 Boylston 


street. Come in there and see us! 
A. S. B. 
THE VICTORY IN NORWAY. 


The despatches announce that in 
Norway the Odelsting has voted by a 
very large majority to make munici- 
pal suffrage for women universal. 

Norway has proceeded in this mat- 
ter step by step. First, in 1901, muni- 
cipal suffrage was granted to all wom- 
en who had an income, or whose hus- 
bands had an income, of about $100 a 


and next door to| women who pay taxes, or whose hus- 
| bands pay taxes, from a yearly income 


mestic servants are very low, this lim- 


Soon after women, 


|} not only 


| eligibility 


|a duty. 


Woman suffrage is, on the 
| other hand, limited at present to those 


not less than $100. As the incomes of 
small farmers, land laborers and do- 


| itation excludes about two-fifths of the 
ie., about 200,000 out of 500,- 
000, 
Voting and Eligibility. 

the municipal suffrage of 
is connected their eligibility 
to the councils, but to all 
commissions and offices to which men 
are eligible; and with the Parlia- 
mentary suffrage is connected the 
eligibility to Parliament. In all cases 
invoives the obligation to 
accept the function of sitting upon the 
councils if elected to do so. Thus 
eligibility is not only a right, but also 


With 
women 


The Story of the Agitation. 

The agitation for the women’s vote 
in Norway began about 1885. Women 
started the fight. By their strong ar- 
guments and by their demonstration 
of the injustice of excluding women 
from public rights, they roused the 
conscience of the people, and from 
the first met with sympathy and sup- 
port from the Labor parties, the most 
prominent Liberal politicians, and a 
good many of the Liberal party. Pro- 
posals for the suffrage for women 
were laid repeatedly before Parlia- 
ment, but as the granting of this in- 
volved a change in the Constitution, 
and consequently required a qualified 
majority of two-thirds, it was some 
time before any change was made. 

Arguments Pro and Con. 

The opponents of woman suffrage 
based their arguments upon the state- 
ment that woman’s place is the home; 
but the supporters of the measure, 
on the other hand, contended that the 
woman’s vote would not interfere with 
her duties as wife and mother; that 
the interests of the family would be 
strengthened when in every home 
where husband and wife agreed upon 
great public questions two votes were 
given instead of one. In all countries, 
they urged, our industrial system has 
compelled a very great number of 
women to take a prominent share in 
the production of wealth, and the 
women on the vhole—married as well 
as unmarried—have quite as great} 
and important and heavy duties to per- 
form towards mankind and society as 
men. And the vote would develop the 
public spirit of women and, in that 
way, be a valuable educating force, as 








year. This included three-fifths of the 
women in Norway. Then in 1907 
Parliamentary suffrage was given io, 
the 300,000 women who already had | 


municipal suffrage—an indication that 
the women had used their municipal 
ballots well. Now the Odelsting has 
voted to extend municipal suffrage to 
the remaining two-fifths of Norwe- 
gian women—those whose income? 
are less than $100 a year. Only one 
step remains to be taken, that of mak- 
ing Parliamentary suffrage also uni- 
versal for women, as it already is for 
men. 

The reasons that have led to the 
gradual enfranchisement of Norwe- 
gian women;and its results up to date, 
have been authoritatively set forth by 
the Hon. J. Castberg, ex-Minister of 
Justice in Norway, in an address given 
in London a few weeks ago under the 
auspices of the International Institute 
for Lectures and Reviews. The Com- 
mon Cause, the organ of the non- 
militant suffragists in England, says: 


This is a remarkable association 
which should, if properly used; great- 
ly further international education. One 
of its objects is “to organize lectures. 
mass meetings and public debates, 
especially addressses by leading au- 
thorities from abroad, who are, from 
experiences gained in their own coun- 
try, particularly qualified to shed light 
on how their country has dealt suc- 
cessfully with a problem which has 
since become acute in the country in 
which the lecture is given. Thé his- 


tory of our national insurance agita- 
tion is a standing monument of our 
slowness to learn from others, and of 
our preference for dim feeling rather 
than close observation; the history of 
the suffrage movement tells the same 


the suffrage had been to men; the gen- 
eral welfare of the people would be 
promoted by the admission of wom: 
en’s interest and influence into poli- 
tics, and the principle of self-govern- 
ment required the admission of all 
citizens, irrespective of sex, to the 
right of voting; the admission of wom- 
en into the body of enfranchised citi- 
zens was only an act of justice. 

As, in 1898, universal Parliamentary 
suffrage was granted to men, the po- 
sition of Conservatives was slightly 
altered, and many of them were in- 
duced to support the women’s vote as 
a conservative force in politics. When 
universal municipal suffrage for men 
was carried in 1901 (three years 
later) a municipal vote for women 
followed, making two-fifths of mar- 
ried and unmarried women over 25 
years of age municipal voters. 

Women’s Vote Growing. 

At three general municipal elections 
all over the country—in 1901, 1904 and 
1907—the women have exercised the 
right of suffrage. Their activity has 
been variable in different parts of the 
country, though greatest in the towns. 
It has, however, increased each time. 
The number of actively voting women 
from 1901 to 1907 rose from 78,000 to 
91,000; the number of actively voting 
women relatively to the whole of 
those enfranchises, from 1901 ,to 1907. 
rose in the towns from 48 to 63 per 
cent., the last being considerably 
greater than the percentage of active- 
ly voting men in 1901. About 150 
women have been elected as members 
of the councils. 

The women’s municipal vote pro- 
moted the carrying of their Parliamen- 
tary enfranchisement. The women 
were now a power whose good-will 
every party was anxious to gain, local 
government being of very great im- 
portance in our country, where mu- 
nicipal elections have a good deal of 
influence upon the general political 


Women’s Patriotism. 

A new event then gave the women 
a chance of pressing their claim more 
closely upon public attention. When 
in 1905 the Union between Norway | ! 
and Sweden was broken up, it was 
resolved by the Storthing to appeal to 
the people, by way of a referendum, 
as to whether they would consent. The 
question was laid betore the Parlia- 
mentary voters of the country, and 
the women were consequently exclud- 
ed. But the women did not agree 
with this arrangement, and they es- 
tablished a referendum of their own 
in all the towns throughout the coun- 
try. They formed organizations and 
put their names upon voting registers 
on their own account. In the officiai 
referendum about 400,000 men voted; 
only thirteen voted against the disso- 
lution. About 300,000 women, over 24 
years of age, voted privately, all for 
the dissolution; their love for nationai 
independence, their patriotism, guided 
their action. This deed on the part 
of the women roused the admiration 
of the men, and strengthened the uni- 
versal confidence in the public spirit 
of women. It gave the Storthing in- 
creased confidence in the difficult and 
dangerous task; it proved that this 
policy of unlimited independence was 
backed up not only by the men, but 
by the whole people. This was the 
more valuable as all knew that the 
policy of the Storthing might cause 
war with Sweden. 

Support from All Parties. 

At the Parliamentary elections in 
the following year, 1906, women’s en- 
franchisement. was not only part of 
the platform programme of the Labor 
parties, but of the Liberals also, and 
a great many of the Conservatives 
were now in favor of women’s Parlia- 
mentary enfranchisement, but a lim- 
ited one. The Radicals did not ap- 
prove of any limitations. For years 
the removal of the limitations on the 
men’s Parliamentary franchise had 
been the foremost political task in a 
long and arduous struggle for demo- 
cratic development, but they came to 
the conclusion that the injustice of 
the total exclusion of women from the 
franchise was greater than the injus- 
tice that excluded two-fifths of them, 
and they hoped that from such limited 
franchise it would be only a short step 
to the complete enfranchisement of 
women. 

On Jan. 14, 1907, the question was 
discussed and decided by the Storth- 
ing. First the proposal of universal 
suffrage was defeated, 48 out of 123 
members voting in favor of it. Then 
the women’s limited franchise was ap- 
proved by 96 members, only 27 voting 
against it. Of the majority, 67 were 
Labor, Radical and Liberal members. 

How Women Have Voted. 

The women for the first time made 
use of the new right at the general 
election last autumn. In the two 
largest towns, Christiana and Bergen, 
the number of men’s votes was about 
39,000, and the women’s votes about 
33,000, i. e., 70 per cent. of the en- 
franchised men and 72 per cent. of 
the enfranchised women used their 
votes, 

What is the experience of this first 
participation of women in our Par- 
liamentary elections? First, have the 
women been directed by personal feel- 
ings or by regard to the sex of the 
candidates, or have general political 
questions influenced their votes? The 
answer is that the women were di- 
vided on the same political party lines 
as the men. Their political and sociai 
views guided their factions, not the 
consideration of sex. One of the prin- 
cipal veterans for women’s rights, 


|Miss Gina Krog, stood as a candidate 


in one of the constituencies in Chris- 
tiana, nominated by the Liberal or- 
ganization. The majority of the vot- 
ers in that wealthy constituency gave 
their votes to her Conservative oppo- 
nent, a man, and she was defeated. 
Altogether three women stood as can- 
didates, but they were all defeated 
by the votes of their political oppo- 
nents of both sexes. One woman was 
elected an alternate for a member, i. 
e., She takes his seat in Parliament if 
he dies, or if he is unable to attend 
through illness or for other reasons. 
Hopes for the Future. 

I think it may be said that one 
of the first results of the Parliamen- 
tary franchise of women has been to 
bring to light their public spirit, and 
their inclusion bas also drawn the at- 
tention of politicians more closely to 
the moral and social aspects of poli- 
tics. But the injustice or excluding 
200,000 women from the franchise has 
not been forgotten, and the inaugura- 
tion of universal suffrage was pro- 
posed by the late Liberal Government, 
and is supported by many of the vet- 
erans for women’s rights. 

As a Norwegian, I am proud that 
my nation has been one of the first 
to include women in the rights of 
self-government. You may perhaps 
say that Norway is a very small coun- 
try, but I may remind you that it is 
often from the very small nations that 
mankind derives its impulses. And 
our enfranchisement of women is an 
act of justice and confidence pointing 
in the direction in which all nations 
of the civilized world must follow us. 
Culture and righteousness grow apace. 

Since this address was given, the 
Odelsting has voted, by a very large 
majority, to make the municipal suf- 
frage universal for Norwegian women. 





A GOOD SIGN. 





Dr. Emily Blackwell writes in a pri- 
vate letter: 


“I thing it is very interesting, and a 
hopeful sign of progress, that King Ed- 








tale. 


Now the International has ar- 


situation. 


ward ig so universally regretted be- 





cause he was a peace-maker. . 
proves a good king mainly because he 
herited his mother’s strong desire 
a ress 608 Se See ons 
mn forwarding measures to secure it. 
The fact that this has been so widely 
appreciated shows that nations are 
beginning to condemn and dread war. I 
hope the next generation will see an 
International Supreme Court estab- 
lished at The Hague, and the great na- 
tions pledged to enforce its decrees. 
Yet we have just completed a six-mil- 
lion-dollar battleship. What a hideous 
waste!” 





HOW THE GIRLS WON. 





Mrs. Glendower Evans writes to the 
Boston Transcript: 


The strike at the Roxbury Carpet 
Factory, now happily ended, is in 
some respects unique. In contrast to 
the shifting hordes of foreigners of 
whom our industrial groups are so 
frequently made up, these carpet 
weavers are American born and bred. 
Many of them, veterans of industry, 
have grown gray in service at that 
Roxbury mill. Some tell of fathers, 
and even grandfathers who served 
there before them. Old-time memo- 
ries bind these people to the place 
where they have so long earned their 
bread, and leaven the _ spirit of 
newer recruits. Young and old, they 
feel a proprietorship in the looms they 
have operated, such as a good rider 
feels for his horse. 


Once Like a Family. 

The sense of comradeship among 
these fellow workers is as spontane- 
ous as in a family group. In former 
days, this family feeling included the 
members of the firm, for the owner 
was then the manager, and on occa- 
sions worked beside his operatives at 
the loom. But now the concern is a 
corporation and absentee proprietors 
own the stock. 


Profits at Girls’ Expense. 

With personal amenities thus oblit- 
erated, the clash of opposing interests 
has come to the fore. Distrust has 
been bred among the workers, and in 
managers a disposition to make prof- 
its at the workers’ expense. When 
the thread was poor in quality and 
snarled or broke, it was the weaver 
who lost time and money; perhaps she 
was even laid off for a couple of days 
as a penalty for imperfect work. 
When the loom needed repair, it was 
the weaver again who suffered loss. 
Thus the wage of twelve or thirteen 
dollars quoted for the most skilled 
workers was a top figure which in 
point of fact was rarely attained; and 
the same, of course, held true with the 
less skilful weavers, whose top wage 
Was as low as seven and a half dollars 
a week. 

The Women Organize. 

However, these and other griev- 
ances were accepted in good humor as 
“all in a day’s work.” Not until, in 
the face of the rising cost of living, a 
12% per cent. cut for the velvet weav- 
ers was decreed, to be followed pres- 
ently by a second similar cut, with a 
two weeks’ layoff following that, did 
the moment for rebellion come. Then, 
119 strong, they trooped down to the 
Women’s Trade Union League, and 
organized as Local 721 of the United 
Textile Workers of America, and 
when two weeks later the mill whistle 
blew its morning summons, the once 
obedient women, eager for the chance 
to work on any terms their employer 
might decree, were replaced by an or- 
ganized body, ready to stand together 
in demanding a fair wage for honest 
work. 


Laughed at the Girls. 

No doubt at first this seemed to the 
authorities like child’s play, for the 
warehouse was still well stocked, and 
dividends would not suffer if the mill 
should stand idle for a few weeks 
more. By then, necessity might be re- 
lied upon to drive the “hands” to 
work. But those who so argued little 
reckoned with the spirit animating 
their once docile workers, strong now 
with the strength of organization, 
backed in their individual resources 
by a mighty comradeship which 
seemed to raise up allies out of the 
ground. Money flowed into their 
treasury from many Central Labor 
Union locals with a generosity amaz- 
ing to those who have not grasped the 
solidarity for which the word Labor 
stands. With the wherewithal to pay 
strike benefits to the more hard 
pressed, no fear now that hunger will 
break their ranks! 

The Neighbors Sympathized. 

Meanwhile the neighborhood was 
aroused on the strikers’ side. Proper- 
ty owners invited the girl pickets to 
stand in their yards, and self-respect- 
ing women need not fear arrest for 
“loitering on the street.” Chairs were 
brought out and rugs to protect the 
feet of the watchers when it was 
damp and cold. There was a wel- 
come at the kitchen fire for those 
chilled with the long vigil. By eight 
in the morning or earlier the pickets 
and their sympathizers gathered 
round an improvised table and feasted 
on hot coffee, doughnuts and buns; 
friendly reporters passed the news 
and trained cameras on the group, and 
merry greetings were called out by 
one and another passerby. Even the 
police were genial, their good will 
given perforce to women who were so 
courageous, yet so scrupulous to keep 
within the law. 

Looms Idle Twelve Weeks. 

Truly this looks like an ideal com- 
munity. Here neighbors are friends 
and stand together like kinfolk in 
time of need. Has the reign of peace 
and good will come down on earth at 
last? Alas, no; for there stands the 
mill, in the keeping. of men who owe 
allegiance to absentee owners; and 
there comes a strike breaker—Arme- 





Hejnian, Pole or Greek—to take the 

from a sister worker’s mouth. 
Fortunately, however, there are but 
few of these poor creatures, and most 
of them soon quit their jobs; for oven 
though they can scarce speak 
lish, they soon learn that they are at 
war with the working class code of 
ethics—to say nothing of the code of 
the Golden Rule. Thus for twelve 
long weeks all but a negligible num- 
ber of looms continue idle. 

The Strike Settled. 

Three months ago, when a commit- 
tee presented the weavers’ grievance 
at the mill office, they in effect were 
shown the door. The mill was an or- 
ganization; its capital stock and its 
absentee owners were one incorporate 
body, represented by salaried officials 
to conduct its business and press its 
claims. To the operatives, however, 
the benefits of organization were de- 
nied. But it gradually became evident 
to the managers that something must 
be done. The spirit of the strikers 
was indomitable; and without their 
help the mill could not be run. Then 
it was that the managers consented to 
meet John Golden, president of the 
United Textile Workers, intelligent, 
sober-minded, bred up in the English 
Trade Union School, well informed as 
tc market conditions and wages in 
competing concerns. And when these 
men got together, all experts, mill 
agents find business agent for the 
help, just two conferences sufficed to 
settle the strike. 

Collective Bargaining Conceded. 

It was a victory for the weavers on 
every point. The wage scale previ- 
ously prevailing was restored. Bet- 
ter still, because more far-reaching, 
the principle of collective bargaining 
was conceded. Hereafter grievances 
may be presented at the mill office by 
a committee, while in differences that 
cannot be so adjusted the representa- 
tive of the Textile Union will be 
called in. At two o’clock last Sunday, 
at the Women’s Trade Union League, 
the strikers assembled for the last 
time in special session to take action 
on the strike committee’s report. And 
it was a joyous company that trooped 
into the mill gate last Monday morn- 
ing. 

Elizabeth G. Evans. 

12 Otis Place, Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 





The New England Woman Suffrage 
Association held its annual business 
meeting Wednesday afternoon at 6 
Beacon street, Boston. 


Resolutions were adopted rejoicing 
over the granting of the municipal 
vote to the 200,000 women in Norway 
who have hitherto been debarred from 
it because they had not an income of 
$100 a year, and also over the recent 
extension of partial suffrage to wo- 
men in several other countries of 
Europe. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
Vice-presidents—Maine, Mrs. Fannie J. 
Fernald, Hon. Eugene Hale, Mrs. Han- 
nah J. Bailey, Rev. Dr. Henry Blanch- 
ard, Hon. Frederick Robie. New 
Hampshire, Miss Mary N. Chase, Mrs. 
Armenia §. White, Hon. J. H. Gallin- 
ger, Hon. Oliver Branch, Hon. Henry 
W. Blair, Capt. Arthur Thompson, 
Mrs. Mary I. Wood. Vermont, Mrs. 
Julia A, Pierce, James Hutchinson, 
Miss Elizabeth Colley, Hon. J. H. Tay- 
lor, Rev. H. H. Shaw, F. H. Dewart, 
Rev. Verdi Mack. Massachusetts, 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead, Hon. John D. Long, Hon. 
John L. Bates, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, 
Mrs, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke, Hon. 
George A. O. Ernst, Miss Anne Whit- 
ney. Rhode Island, Miss Elizabeth Up- 
ham Yates, Mrs. Rowena P. B. Ting- 
ley, Mrs. J. S. French, Mrs. M. F. W. 
Homer, Mrs. Ardelia C. Dewing, Hon. 
Lucius F, C. Garvin, Arnold B. Chace, 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbur, Rev. Wil- 
lard C. Selleck, Hon. Chas. Sisson, 
Hon. Amasa Eaton, Mrs. B. A. Stearns. 
Connecticut, Mrs. E. D. Bacon, Mrs. 
Mary J. Rogers, Hon. Joseph Sheldon, 
Frances Ellen Burr. 

Executive committee—Maine, Miss 
Anne Burgess, Mrs. Mary W. Thomas, 
Mrs. Ann Greeley, Mrs. Lucy Hobart 
Day, Mrs. Sarah Lord Cram, Dr. 
Jennie Fuller, Mrs. Atwood. New 
Hampshire, Mrs. Mary Quimby Phil- 
brick, Mrs. Eliza L. Fellows, Mrs. 
Sarah J. Whitney, Miss C. R. Wen- 
dell. Vermont, Mrs. A. D. Chandler, 
Mr. L. F. Wilbur. Massachusetts, 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. J. W. 
Smith, Miss H. E. Turner, Miss Cath- 
arine Wilde, Miss Eva Channing, Miss 
Ida E. Hall, Mrs. S. S. Fessenden. 
Rhode Island, Miss Sarah J. Eddy, 
Miss Florence Garvin, Mrs. B. A. Bal- 
lou, Mrs. George D. Gladding, Mrs. 
Annie M. Jewett, Mrs. Abby T. Chace, 
Mrs. Philip H. Wilbur, Mrs. Lydia 
Manchester. Connecticut, Mrs. Sarah 
S. Cheney, Mrs. Ella S. Bennett, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Warren, Mrs. Annie ©. S. 
Fenner, Mrs. Elizabeth Sheldon Til- 
linghast. 

Secretary, Mrs. 
treasurer, Francis J. 
Park street, Boston, Mass. 


Jenny Merrick; 
Garrison, 4 





A SOUTHERN MAGAZINE FOR 
WOMEN. 





Woman’s Era, the new magazine for 
women, published in New Orleans, has 
made its May issue a “Votes for Wom- 
en” number. In it Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
writes on “Improved Conditions,” Mrs. 
Pauline Steinem on “Woman’s Part in 
the Progress of Education,” Mrs. 
Frances Squire Potter on “Pamela” 
(the heroine of an early English 





and Minnie 


Tyberg 
Work in Theosophy,” 
Keith Bailey on “Why Club Women 


Need the Ballot.” The suffrage situa- 
tion in Oregon, Oklahoma, Arizona and 
South Dakota is treated by Mrs. Sarah 
A. Evans, Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Mrs. 
Frances Willard Munds and Miss 
Perle Penfield. There are portraits of 
Susan B. Anthony, Miss Shaw, Mrs. 
Boyer, Mrs. Steinem, Mrs. Evans, Mrs. 
Munds, Miss Penfield, Mrs. Cicely J. 
Tinsley, Dr. Gertrude W. Van Pelt, 
Mrs. Kate H. Biggers, and eight of the 
principal suffrage workers in Okla- 
homa—a pleasant-faced group. Wom- 
an’s Era has regular departments on 
economics, civics, literature, club 
work, ethics, the woman movement, 
music, wit and verse, etc. The Ce- 
partment on the woman movement is 
edited by Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser. 
The price of the magazine is $1.50 per 
year, six months on trial, 50 cents; 
single copies, 15 cents. It is edited 
by Margaret Elsie Cross, M.A., and 
published at 432 Carroll street, New 
Orleans, It is a sign of the times that 
so progressive a magazine as Woman’s 
Era should have been adopted as its 
organ by the Louisiana State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 





BIENNIAL NOTES. 





In the hope of reaching the next 
number of the Woman’s Journal, I am 
writing this article before our meeting 
this evening, when we receive and 
dine our National leaders and a few 
other guests, and listen to their ad- 
dresses. 

Let me write first of our affair this 
evening. It was with a few misgiv 
ings that a large hotel dining-room 
was chosen for the dinner and the 
parlors for a reception. We begun to 
fear, with so many other “functions” 
going on, that we might find difficulty 


in filling the hall sufficiently to be a 
proper welcome to our guests. The 


facts are now these: Since Friday last, 
everyone who had put out tickets has 
made the telephone wires hot with the 
request, not “Have you sold any tick- 
ets?” but “Please, please, can you send 
back any tickets to us?” Already 
twenty-five more seats have been 
edged into the dining hall, and nearly 
as many ardent suffragists have given 
up their places to out-of-town visitors 
clamoring for admission, and the 
hotel manager says, peremptorily, 
“Not another person can get in!” 
Need I say we are jubilant? Miss 
Gordon and Mrs. Platt-Decker will be 
in the receiving line and will speak. 

It was learned only yesterday that 
Mrs. Wilmuth, the oldest club woman 
here, wished to come, and could not 
find a place. At once a young woman 
who prefers to be called a “suf- 
fragette,” yielded her place, and al- 
though, as she says, she is “just wild 
to go,” she will be obliged to remain 
away. So, you see, even suffragettes 
have not lost all sense of the higher 
courtesies. 

Now as to the great meeting Satur- 
day evening. 

Suffrage at the Biennial. 

A daily paper in large, black type 
headed an article with these lines: 
“A Suffrage Convention? No. A Con- 
vention of Suffragists? Yes.” The 
largest audience that had yet gotten 
within the walls of Music Hall as- 
sembled that evening, and there would 
have been an even greater attendance 
if it had been announced earlier that, 
after the seating of delegates and al- 


ternates, the public would be admit- 
ted. However, it was an inspiring 
sight—that huge assemblage—and 


the opportunity to present truths to so 
vast a gathering of intelligent and 
thoughtful listeners was an inspira- 
tion to the speakers. 

War and Peace. 


Lieut. James Mayes of the Twenty- 
fourth U. S. Infantry upheld the de- 
sirability of Armament, while Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead spoke for Disarma- 
ment. Of the officer’s effort to gild 
the features of the war god, it is only 
necessary to say that in his argu- 
ments he went back to Adam and Eve, 
Cain and Abel, and Alexander. He 
certainly desired to cover the ground. 
Of Mrs. Mead’s masterly presentation 
of her side of the question, I can best 
tell by quoting the reporter of one of 
the daily papers who had both speech- 
es in advance. He said, “I don’t think 
his speech is much, and we probably 
will use only a little of it; but her’s! 
—well, it is just great!” And a re- 
markable amount of space was given 
to Mrs. Mead’s address. She spoke 
clearly and earnestly, and fairly 
swept her listeners along with her ar- 
gument. A good synopsis of that ad- 
dress will be sent to the Journal. 

The Suffrage Day. 

Then came the moment for which 
the suffragists were waiting, the mo- 
ment when for the first time a Presi- 
dent of the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs was to speak out the 
words, “Suffrage for women.” And 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore did speak those 
words with what seemed additional 
clearness and pleased emphasis, and 
I verily believe—no matter what may 
be said pro and con—that she never 
made any announcement since she 
has been President with more satisfac- 
tion than the one in which she told that 
for the first time the subject of Suf- 
frage was to be presented at a Bien- 
nial. Of course, she said something 
about there being two sides to any 
question, and announced that both 
would be heard. She then spoke of 
the non-attendance of Mrs. Chapman 
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very cordial, graceful manner pre- 
sented Miss Kate Gordon. 


Miss Gordon’s Speech. 


As the Sunday edition of the morn- 
ing papers is so immense, and there is 
little “set up” after 10 P. M., and as 
Miss Gordon spoke without even notes, 
there was no report of her speech in 
the Sunday papers, so that this ac- 
count comes to the Journal as the 
first one taken “on the spot.” A fuller 
report will also be sent for the next 
issue. This deals with the effect and 
possible results of her effort. 

Of course, all the suffragists regret- 
ted the illness of Mrs. Catt, but, since 
she could not be with us, there was 
one, at least, delighted that Miss Gor- 
don was to speak in her stead. In the 
first place, I felt sure that her voice 
would fill the vast auditorium, and 
also that her attractive personality 
would capture the audience. In both 
opinions—freely expressed—I was a 
prophet. The moment Miss Gordon, 
appropriately and charmingly 
gowned in white, stepped to the 
stage front, deliberately recognizing 
the President and the throng in front 
of her, she had her audience with her. 
The greeting of spontaneous applause 
proved the correctness of that paper’s 
statement that it was “a convention 
of suffragists.” There was not the 
slightest room for doubt that the ap- 
plause from the delegates was for the 
subject as well as for Miss Gordon. 
Then, with that delightful Southern 
prolonging of the vowels which gives 
a clear carrying voice, every word she 
spoke went to the last hearer in bal- 
cony and gallery. 

Tremendous Applause. 


Every telling argument she made, 
when she paused to take up another, 
was greeted by a round of applause 
which sounded like a salvo of small 
arms, so spontaneous and rhythmic did 
it sound. When she closed, as they 
used to say of theatrical stars, “the 
house came down to her.” The ap- 
plause was so great and so long con- 
tinued that Miss Gordon was obliged 


to rise and acknowledge the great 
ovation. 
And what did she say? What 


seemed the most appropriate for the 
occasion, the sort of statements that 
would interest and hold the audience 
before her. She spoke first of what 
she supposed was perhaps the princi- 
pal reason she had been chosen to fill 
Mrs. Catt’s place, and that was that 
the oninion of an expert was wanted, 
and she was an expert, one that had 
found the casting of three hundred 
votes in one day an easier matter 
than to convince a Legislature of the 
advisability of reducing the hours of 
labor for women and children. She 
then said that if anyone should ask 
if the body there assembled—the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs— 
had the right to express an opinion 
on any subject, the answer would cer- 
tainly be in the affirmative, and vot- 
ing is nothing but the expressing and 
recording of an opinion. Then she 
said women are taxed and are gov- 
erned, and ought to have the protec- 
tion of a vote. It is necessary to give 
the vote to women to protect the prin- 
ciples of our government; the powers 
of government come from the consent 
of the governed, and 6,000,000 work- 
ing women need the protection of the 
ballot. 
The Ballot and the Home. 


She then said that it is generally 
acknowledged our titles are clear to 
the right of the ballot, but it is not 
expedient to give it to women. She 
then paid a compliment to the law- 
makers who would shut out the intel- 
ligent American woman from the bal- 
lot. Also another argument, of course, 
is that “woman’s place is home.” That 
is the common ground on which the 
suffragists and the Antis meet. Every 
department of the home in its last 
analysis is owned and proclaimed by 
politics. Physical and moral condi- 
tions which effect the home are all 
dependent upon politics. Even. the 
life and death of the home belong to 
politics. If it is possible and prac- 
tical for women to live under those 
conditions, they ought to have the 
power to affect them. She spoke of 
those economic conditions which 
forced women to accept the wages of 
sin, and said women must now have 
a right to change them. She said that 
if she had not been a suffragist before, 
her experience of the last week before 
the Louisiana Legislature in her ef- 
forts to influence legislation would 
have made her one. She then said 
there never was an argument against 
an American woman’s voting, not even 
the one about all women not wanting 
it; the minority had always worked 
and gained advantages for the major- 
ity, and it was the minority that had 
accomplished the extension of suf- 
frage for men. Then Miss Gordon 
made one of her great hits. It was 
when she said, “Whenever the dom- 
inant party needs the votes of wo- 
men, the suffrage will be conferred on 
them, whether they want it or not.” 
There is no compulsion in exercising 
the right to vote. The ballot is the 
weapon of civilization. Then she 
asked if any country could afford to 
send its women to war, and remarked, 
with a nod toward the officer, that in 
truth only the fighting men were dis- 
franchised. 

The Anti Speaker. 


Next week I shall send some more 
of Miss Gordon’s argument. Now 
there is but time for a word or two 
about the Anti, and the letter of Mr. 
Rudolph Blankenburg on Restricted 
Suffrage. Miss Alice Hill Chittenden 
of Brooklyn has not a carrying voice, 





Catt ‘on account of illness, and in a 


those in the rear of the hall did not 
keep still, and Mrs. .Moore was 
obliged to call for order. She felt her 
audience was not with her, and hur- 
ried in her address. Arguments? 
Well, there were none, but a most 
ridiculous tissue of misstatements and 
juggling of statistics. But of all this 
more to come next week. 
S. R. Me. L. 
Glendale, O., 
May 16, 1910. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Victoria Bradley. 

Miss Victoria Bradley of Sherwood 
N. Y., departed this life April 15, 
aged 72 years. 

In the going of this unique and gift- 
ed woman the community in which 
she lived has suffered irreparable loss. 

In her a brilliant mind was com- 
bined with a sincerity and a capacity 
for sympathy that drew a wide and 
varied circle of friends. No one 
sought her in her simple home, em- 
bowered in vines and choice flowers, 
which she delighted to cultivate, with- 
out going away refreshed in spirit. 
For years she has been the president 
of our local Suffrage Society, and, 
with a hearty allegiance to the-cause, 
brought her rare powers of mind to 
the service of making the meetings 
of the body interesting and profitable. 
She was also a member of the Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and contributed much to the interest 
of its meetings. Being a lover of 
poetry, she often recited poems ef- 
fectively on these occasions. She 
read widely and thought deeply, noth. 
ing of human interest being foreign to 
her, and while broadly, reverently lib- 
eral in her religious convictions, was 
a diligent student of the Bible. 

Her feeble and suffering body could 
not dwarf brain nor soul, and so she 
became an uplift, a solace and an in- 
spiration to many of her fellow way- 
farers, to whom her memory will al- 
ways be precious E. H. 

Sherwood, May 10, 1910. 





George Hosmer. 

Mr. George Hosmer, for years iden- 
tified with Boston’s shoe trade, died 
May 8, at the home of his niece, Mrs. 
P. I. Hersey, at Whitman. He was 
an active business man, and success- | 
ful in all enterprises for many years. 
He retired from business in 1887, on 
account of ill health, but kept a warm 
interest always in suffrage for women, 
sending many subscribers for the 
Journal, and often coming in to call 
while the office was on Park street. 
He was 88 years old, a man of strong 
convictions and deep sympathies. 
C. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 





New Jersey. 








S. A. held a 
pleasant and _ successful meeting re-| 
cently at the home of Mr. and Mrs. | 
Frederick Fearey of East Orange 
Mrs. Fearey, Miss Emma Richards, 
the County President, and Mrs. 
the Committee on Hospitality, re-| 
ceived the members and their friends. | 
The large parlors were well filled | 
when Mrs. Fearey introduced Prof. | 
frances Squire Potter, who gave a 
fine address on “The Modern Drama} 
and Democracy.” At the close refresh-| 
ments were served by courtesy of the! 
hostess. Miss Cardwell, daughter of 
Mayor Cardwell, of East Orange, Miss | 
Louise Filhour and Miss Ruth Gard- 
ner of Nutley were floaters. 
While the guests were partaking cf | 
refreshments the national suffrage 
petition was circulated and many 
signers were secured. 
A local Woman Suffrage League for | 
Newark is in process of formation. | 
Idella Nichols Gardner. 


The Essex County W. 


Leary, | 





Connecticut. 








Mrs. E. D. Bacon, president of the | 
Connecticut Woman Suffrage Associa- | 
tion, has been unanimously chosen by | 
the Court of Common Council to fill | 
out the unexpired term of the late Mrs. | 
Sunderland on the Hartford Board of 
School Visitors. Mrs. Bacon recently 
spoke on equal suffrage before the 
Political Study Club of Hartford, in 
the rooms of the Cosmos Club. She 
said, among other good things: 

Many of the questions settled at 
the ballot-box concern the home 
They are not merely questions of 
banking and currency. There are 
other questions concerning women 
and children which need the interest 
of women to help solve them. Often- 
times, questions of great importance 
receive but scant attention. We need 
both the masculine and the feminine 
viewpoint for a complete government. 





Massachusetts. 





The Self-Supporting Woman’s 
League of Lynn presented yesterday 
evening a “Suffragette Charade,” by 


Ellen F. Wetherell, in five acts, at the 
Lynn Woman’s Clubhouse. Principals, 
Miss Martha Edna Tarr, Mrs. Susanna 
W. Berry, ex-Councilman Thos. J. 
Bolan, Charles S. Wetherell, Samuel 
Levenberg of Boston. Band of suf. 
fragettes, Mrs. Elsie Cummings, 
leader; Mrs. Lizzie Gidney, Mrs. Es- 
telle Woodruff Slocum, Miss Bessie 
Goldstein, Miss Rosa Heinzen, Mrs 
Tennytown, all of Boston; Miss Jen 
nie Ramsden, Miss Hattie Stark, Miss 





and she got out of patience because 





Lottie Weed, and Miss Vera Williams, 
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all of Lynn. 
Jones, Mrs. 
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Annie V. 
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Ushers, Mrs. 
Clara Craig, 


tions and automobiles with bands play- 
ing and banners flying are to go to 
Union Square, where Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw and other speakers are to ad- 
dress an open-air meeting. 

An informal luncheon will be given 
by the Equal Franchise Society in 

The annual meeting of the Massa- | honor of Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler 
chusetts Association Opposed to the fee? aeenee of the eutirnge cones 
3 oS ae es 2 ae * the Senate and Assembly at Alban 
Further Extension of Suffrage to Wo- | some time in June. The iemoheen wiil 
men was held at 54 Beacon street, :| probably be given at the Colony Club, 





“ANTIS” NOT GROWING. 

















Brookline, on May 4. Mrs. James M.}| With Mrs., Clarence H. Mackay in 
Codman presided. Talcott Williams|°!@"8e of the arrangements. 
|Of Philadelphia spoke on “Suffrags ue 
and the State,” and Mrs. C. C. Ely Pennsylvania. 
delivered a short address. The asso- 
ciation did not report a single new a = 
member. _ The fwenty-seventh Ward Equal 
These officers were elected: Mrs. G. wunrage League of Philadelphia, asked 
Howland Shaw, president; Mrs. J. ae of the Fairmount Park 
Randolph Coolidge, Miss Anna _ L. op ge: sgn ag an open-air meet- 
. i y > ar > ‘ sof " 
Dawes, Mrs. Charles E. Guild, Mrs. | pice. ; a oy sol sy ergy conga re 
Charles D. Homans, Mrs. Henry ny peetomy “Nor” Be that rad statute 
Whitney and Miss Agnes Irwin, vice- saeetine for rolitic i’ om tr he 
presidents; Mrs. James M. Codman, Park xd ceatienal 4 eon in the 
treasurer; Miss Elizabeth Johnson, accel A Inder any circum- 
recording secretary; Mrs. Charles P.|’ “These eenle are bet liticians.” 
Strong, corresponding secretary; Miss | Hien ‘ DP I ROL POlLcians, 
tia pe teat ; | objected James Pollock, pleading for 
Mary S. Ames, Mrs. Martin L. Cate, | the suffragists. “N i 
aid io Co tae oe oe Z. suffragists. “No, but they want to 
Miss Sari Hh. Cr as cee. wee ae | be politicians,” said President Snow- 
Dodd, Miss Katherine E. Guild, Miss | go Eli K. Pri . : . 1 
oe - *|den. Eli K. Price agreed with Colone! 
Elizabeth H. Houghton, Mrs. Henry! g¢ 7 — : 
1 ee 1. -,7 | snowden. Mr. Price moved that the 
P. Kidder, Miss Elizabeth McCracken, | ,,., lie 4 4 
Bie - sth ....’| request be refused, with regret, be- 
| Miss L. C. Post, Mrs. B. L. Robinson,| 0... a¢ | leg: RATT GaP ET 
Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall and Miss Eliza-| "4°, “princaay ots eee ons: 
ly ‘th R Sc hier ae ti a Bes itt a The Philadelphia Daily Record re- 
eth AR, Sohier, executiv ymmittee, | marks: “In declining to permit the 
| Woman’s Suffrage Society of Philadel- 
New York. | phia to hold a meeting in Fairmount 


Park, the Park-Commission gracefully 
One of the new clubs formed in New| @¢Knowledges that the question of 
York City, which is doing splendid | Y°C®S for women has at least attained 
iia: pe s , a political status.” 
work, is the Colored Woman’s Branch | 


of the Political Equality 








Association.| _| ’ ; 
The New York News-Letter pub- 


A large meeting was recently held in| . ‘ : 

; é : lishes this month a photograph of the 
Zion’s Church, which was addressed | delegates from that State to the Na- 
| by Miss Mills. This club is doing| tional Suffrage Convention. They are 
| active propaganda work. | a fine, womanly-looking group, as dif- 

A meeting was recently held at the | ferent as possible from the misrepre- 
home of Mrs. Frank McKinnon, Sid- | 5°?@U0ns of the old-time caricatur- 
ney, N. Y., which was addressed by wets. 

Miss Carolyn Crossett. A large num [ have heard that the beauty and 
ber of women were present, and perfection of a honeycomb are not due 
showed an interest in this movement.! to the skill of bees but the pressure of 
Mrs. McKinnon has accepted the|!oney. Into a dreary monotony of 
chairmanship of the local committee. | "und cups in wax the bees pour the 

Miss Crossett, while on a recent trip | 80ld of infinite clover bloom, four mil- 
in the central part of the State, spoke | ion trips to the pound—the honey 
at a meeting of the Grange at Lan-| Pressure works out God's geometry 
singville, driving thirty miles from | #24 squares the circles into hexagons, 
Ithaca to attend. The fine work done | #24 makes honey even of the honey- 
by the Grange in New York State is|©0™b. Almost any political comb will 
one of the most encouraging features} @0, but it must hold honey.—John G. 
of the present movement. A large| Woolley. 
|}number signed the enrolment blanks, \t the recent city election in Mil- 
and a chairman was secured for a| Waukee, Wis., Katie Cohn, a young 
local committee. | Socialist, proved her faith by her 


Miss Crossett also spoke before the| deeds. _ was instrumental in bring- 
College Suffrage League of Cornell; ing twenty Jewish voters to the polls. 
University, at a meeting held in Sage; From toe ons until night she hurried 
Hall. As Miss Crossett was a grad-| back and forth in the Jewish settle- 
uate of Cornell in 1905, she was very ment between the homes of the vot- 
much impressed by the wonderful in-| ers and the polls, getting the required 


crease of interest in the suffrage! affidavits and attending to other de- 
since that time. The Cornell branch} tails that enabled them to swear in 
of the College League is doing splen-| their votes. Miss Cohn is an exile 
did work, and is becoming a factor| from Russia. She spent four years 
in university life. in Siberian prisons, and finally made 


Meetings were arranged at Bing- 
hamton, Norwich and Walton, at 
which Miss Mills will speak later in 
May. 


her escape to America. 

The Arizona Republican, published 
at Phoenix, has had several good edi- 
: p : torials in support of equal rights for 

In arranging for recent meetings in| women. In the latest, after enumerat- 
this part of the State, we have been! ing the various kinds of fanatics, it 
very fortunate in securing the use| gays: “All these types are familiar 
of court houses. It seems to be un- figures in every community, and at 
derstood that this is a political ques-| jeast half of them wear trousers. Man 
tion, and we are delighted that poli-| js in the habit of assuming for him- 
ticians are willing to accept it as a| self all the virtues which attach to a 
political issue. Many of the Assem-/ well-balanced mind, while he assigns 
bly districts in New York State are! ty woman all the weaknesses of un- 
now planning for- Assembly District! reason. But if one is looking for peo- 
Conventions, and we feel that great ple of poise and common sense, he 
progress has been made in organizing | wij], we believe, find as many amons, 


along legislative lines. women as among men.” 
Meetings were held the last week ad 


in April in Schoharie, Mechanicville a oscer are GSEE eS SNeuae 
and Amsterdam, which were presided “Telephone, | Haymarket 2657-1 
over by the Misses Ecob. C. C. 

A mass meeting to be held by the DR. S. W. ETTELSON 
woman suffrage societies of New York DENTIST 
City is announced for this afternoon | 198 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 
4s a protest against the action of the Office Hours: 9a.m. to 8 p. m. 
State Legislature. Marching delega- Sunday, 9 a.m. to 4 p. m. 
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WORKING FOR SUFFRAGE. 





By Carine L. Rose. 





Tune, “Marching Through Georgia.” 


Gathered in the suffrage cause, we’ll 
sing another song, 
Sing it with a spirit that will start 
the world along— 
Sing it with a vigor that will show 
that we are strong. 
While we are working for suffrage! 


Chorus. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! we bring the jubi- 
lee! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! the vote will make 
us free! 
So we'll sing the chorus till it sound 
from sea to sea, 
While we are working for suffrage! 


Every man and woman we invite to 
join our cause; 
When as equals all combine, 
have more righteous laws; 
throughout the nation shall 
arise instead of wars, 
While we are working for suffrage! 


we'll 


Peace 


Freedom gives the ballot and we fol- 
low in her train. 

“Votes for Women”—with one voice 
we shout in glad refrain; 

We shall be successful, for resistance 
will be vain, 

While we are working for suffrage! 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MEMORIAL MEETING AT WASH- 
INGTON. 





At the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion a memorial hour was devoteu to 
Henry B. Blackwell and William 
Lloyd Garrison. Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
paid an eloquent tribute to both. 

Mrs. Villard’s Address. 

Mrs. Fanny Garrison Villard said: 

I feel honored in being asked to pay 
my tribute of respect and admiration 
to the exceptional life of Mr. Henry 
B. Blackwell. There are others who 
can do it more fittingly, because of 
their close companionship with him in 
Boston, but I have ever regarded him 
as a many-sided reformer, one whose 
most distinguished claim to remem- 
brance consists in the fact that no 
other man has devoted so much of his 
life to the task of securing the en- 
franchisement of women. 

Only those who have read the 
Woman’s Journal regularly, and de- 
pended on it for an accurate record of 
the slow but steady march of progress 
of this great movement, can fully re- 
alize the enormous amount of ed:corial 
work contributed to it by Mr. Black- 
well. The combination of superior 
intellectual powers with  tenderest 
sympathies, formed a rare equipment 
for success in his chosen field of use- 
fulness. In truth, his advocacy of we 
woman’s cause was marked by such 
zeal and enthusiasm that one _ not 
knowing that the initials “H. B. B.” 
stood for a man, might, quite natur- 
ally, have believed that only a woman 
could own them. 

Fortunately, he was possessed of 
the sunniest possible temperament and 
blessed with an unusual sense of 
humor, which enabled him to see 
things in their true proportions and 
make light of obstacles in his path. 
The many and varied tributes that 
have been paid to Mr. Blackwell’s 
memory all dwell upon his intense 
love of justice, which led him to wage 
war against oppression wherever he 
found it. 

We cannot forget that he played the 
chief part in the rescue of a poor girl 
from the ruffians who were taking her 
back to the South to make her again 
a chattel slave, and that for that chiv- 
alrous deed a reward of $100,000 was 
offered for his head. His impassioned 
speech in eloquent protest of outrages 
perpetrated upon Armenians, Russians 
and those of other nationalities—vic- 
tims of the cruel spirit of race preju- 
dice—stirred the hearts of his hearers, 
inspiring them with hope and lighten- 
ing their burdens by his warm and 
generous sympathy. Truly nothing 
pertaining to Humanity was foreign to 
him. His advocacy of many great re- 
forms never flagged, and he sought 
through freedom of trade to bring 
about ‘‘peace on earth and good-will to 
men.” In private life his benefactions 
were many. 

It was my good fortune to be present 
at the celebration of Mr. Blackwell’s 
eightieth birthday in Faneuil Hall in 
Boston. With great clarity of vision 
he defined the duty of the hour, and 
said, “But we cannot afford to be a 
mutual admiration society; there is 
stiJl work to do.” He declared with 
undiminished vigor that we needed 
the combined forces of both men and 
women in order to combat a host of 
evils that still confront us. é 

It was the fashion in my youthful 
days, for those who were devoted, 
advocates of great reforms, to find in 
poetry the medium which gave ex 
pression to their deepest emotions 
their noblest ideals; nor were there 
lacking poets of a high order, With 
Mr. Blackwell this beautiful custor 
was maintained to the last days of his 
long and noble life, and I confess tc 
having been thrilled by his recitatior 
of some of Byron’s glowing verse: 
when speaking at an evening meetin: 
at the National Convention of a yea: 
ago in Seattle. 

We listened to the ever-fascinatin: 
story of his meeting with Lucy Stone 





resulting in their marriage, and the 


subsequent blending of their lives in 
work for the use. His 
touching tribute to tle, lovely 
spirit moved many 4a -heart,—long 
years of separation from her by death 
only serving to keep her memory fresh 
and green in his and to increase, 
if possible, the ardor of his love for 
her. ¢ 

With what patience, fortitude and 
true courage they played their part in 
the face of ridicule and opprobrium is 
now a matter of history. Women who 
today live a freer life because of their 
labors, and that of their co-adjutors, 
must offer to their memory the high- 
est meed of praise. 


Address of Miss Jane Campbell. 
Miss Jane Campbell said: 


Henry B. Blackwell! A name that 
brings to mind the kindly, gracious 
personality, the ready wit, the elo- 
quent speech, the unswerving devo- 
tion to the cause of right of him who 
has so recently been taken away, and 
to whose loss we find it so hard to 
accustom ourselves. 


I need not enter into the details of 
the life, public or private, of Mr. 
Blackwell. They are written in let- 
ters of gold in the annals of the suf- 
frage movement from the moment 
when, in the beautiful, unselfish 
ardor of youth, with his wife, the 
silver-tongued Lucy Stone, he entered 
upon a career of patient, unflagging 
devotion to the cause of woman's 
rights—it was before we began to use 
our modern more euphemistic “equal 
suffrage” or “political enfranchise- 
ment,” for in Mr. Blackwell's day it 
was just plain “woman's rights’ he 
was battling for. The right of a 
woman to own her own property, to 
have at least a half ownership in her 
own children, to have an opportunity 
of entering a college as did her 
brother, to receive equal pay for equal 
work; the right of laboring in any 
vocation for which she was fitted, and, 
above au, the right to help govern her- 
self, 

It evinced a high and noble spirit, a 
great courage, for any man to espouse 
an almost universally ridiculed cause, 
as did Mr. Blackwell. Possibly great- 
er courage than even a woman, con- 
servative and timid, if not by nature 
yet made so by education, showed 
when she emerged from her awed sub- 
jection and ventured to demand her 
equal share of privileges as well as of 
disabilities. The woman had the burn- 
ing sense of injustice to arouse her, 
the indignation caused by the calm 
relegation of her to the position of an 
inferior, to inspire her with courage 
to fight for freedom. 

But a man, a man like Mr. Black- 
well, had no such bitter sense of per- 
sonal wrong to inspire him. He en- 
tered the contest, not for himself, for 
he had no wrongs to redress. His 
wages were not cut down because he 
was a man, he was the legal owner of 
his property, the sole arbiter of the 
destinies of his child until the child 
became her own lord and master at 
twenty-one. No matter what trade or 
profession he elected to follow there 
was no holding up of nands in horror, 
or throwing obstacles in his way, be- 
cause he was leaving his heaven- 
ordained sphere. The door of every 
school of learning was open to him, 
and, greatest of all, he could help con- 
trol the destinies of a nation by his 
vote. 

No, he had no wrongs to redress; 
but his great soul saw that women 
had, and he devoted life, means, 
energy, talents, himself, to redress 
them. 

It is a rarely beautiful, unselfish 
record of a noble life that Mr. Black- 
well has left for the admiration and 
example of other men, 

If | may add a personal note, I may 
say, as I look back upon my acquaint- 
ance and friendship with Mr. Black- 
well, I always found him unselfish, 
helpful in the extreme, ever ready to 
do a kindness, and so cheerful and 
hopeful that he was an inspiration to 
the despondent. He was one of the 
most eloquent, forceful and _ logical 
speakers we have ever had upon our 
platform, with his fine, resounding 
voice, giving clear expression to his 
logical thinking, and in addition a 
ready and forceful writer. 

Some of the rights he fought for 
despite years of abuse and opposition 
have been granted, others are still to 
come; and when they do come it will 
be well to remember that their com- 
ing was made possible by the brave, 
devoted, consistent work of the pion- 
eers, among the very greatest of whom 
was Henry B. Blackwell. 


Mrs. McCulloch’s Address. 


Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
said: 

Lives consecrated to great reforms, 
particularly to the advancement of a 
reform to emancipate women, teach 
us that the age of chivalry is not past. 

These great men whom we honor 
today were not, like the knights of 
old, inspired only by the love of some 
one woman whom they desired,to pos 
sess; but these men strove for justice 
for those they loved best, for us, too 
who were their friends, and for mil- 
‘ions of women they never knew. This 
*‘ar-reaching chivalry was one of the 
most important elements in the char 
icters of Mr. Blackwell and Mr. Gar 
‘ison. 

Both of these men were unusuall: 
‘ortunate in the women who wer 
heir nearest and dearest. : 

Mr. Blackwell's sister was the firs 
voman physician in the Unitec 
states; his sister-in-law, Antoinett: 
Brown Blackwell, the first ordainec 





woman minister; his wife, Lucy Stone, 
one of the sweetest and truest of the 
pioneer suffrage lecturers. 

Mr. Garrison was not old enough to 
be related to so many pioneers, ex- 
cept through his illustrious fe:her, but 
his wife’s devotion to the suffrage 
work, his sister’s unfaltering activity, 
and his association from boyhood with 
Boston's brilliant coterie of renowned 
women, might well have influenced 
him to have a higher regard and deep- 
er respect for all their sex. 

A man’s opinion of women is large- 
ly decided by the character of the 
women he knows best. If he claims 
that women are petty, insincere, self- 
seeking and narrow-minded, do not 
censure so much as pity him for thus 
exposing the character of the kind of 
women he knows. 

Our own Bishop Samuel Fallows 
said recently, when he and his wife 
were celebrating their golden wed- 
ding, “My long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with this noble woman raised my 
opinion of all women. Through know- 
ing her I was constantly strengthened 
in my belief that women deserved en- 
franchisement.” 

Mr. Blackwell and Mr. Garrison, in 
their beautiful home lives, are par- 


ticularly illustrious examples. that 
woman suffrage will not break up the 
home. Many long years did these 


pairs of married friends work together 
for our cause. 

The speakers preceding me have 
touched so accurately on the loftier 
and nobler traits of Mr, Blackwell's 
character that I will only speak of the 
more human side of his nature. I re- 
member five years ago, at Portland, 
Ore., when some of our family went 
up the river with him he was as spir- 
ited as the young people. When the 
whole of our family were at Long 
Beach in the State of Washington he 
was ready to go with any of the chil- 
dren in search of adventure, and so 
hardy he could outclimb and outwalk 
the average person. 

This zest for fun and physical ex- 
ercise he showed even last summer, 
visiting in our home on his return 
from Seattle. 

He remarked that it had been fifty 
years since he had had a swim in Lake 
Michigan. As we live only a block 
away, he and the three younger chil- 
dren went over to the lake, and he 
had a glorious swim in the chill 
waters; for Lake Michigan is gener- 
ally icy cold. 

He was as full of fun and jokes as 
a man of half his years, and I shall 
always be glad that my little ones’ 
memory of the leading man worker in 
our cause will be of a hearty, vigor- 
ous, virile enthusiast, an  evenly- 
balanced, completely-developed man. 
They will always believe that the man 
suffragist is one of the highest type. 

Mr. Blackwell’s speech in the even- 
ing, following the swim, was brilliant, 
keen, logical and persuasive. 

Today we sorrow for the loss of 
these men, but not without hope, for 
there are other men coming forward 
to take up the work they have 
dropped. We women who are here to- 
day do not represent merely ourselves 
and the tens of thousand suffrage 
women at home, but we are backed by 
the sympathy, the active encourage- 
ment and the money of our husbands, 
our brothers, our fathers; and many 
of us have chivalrous sons. More 
even than sympathy they now give. 
Some are giving themselves for ser- 
vice. 

One of Mr. Blackwell's last letters 
to me related to securing a larger 
membership among men, and our 
Men’s Suffrage Leagues, now spring- 
ing up in all large cities, might well 


name themselves after Mr.  Black- 
well. 
Women for the most part have 


borne the greater burden of educat- 
ing our people to believe in the justice 
of woman suffrage. More and more 
the politicians are admitting this, but 
dallying because unconvinced of the 
expediency. Men alone, going to their 
respective party caucuses and conven- 
tions, can force the politicians to see 
that it is now expedient. A vigorous 
political castigation by votes will be 
very convincing as to expediency. We 
women can continue to help with our 
pretty little speeches, but it is now 
up to the men for the final pull. Go 
forward, men, with the spirit of 
Blackwell and Garrison! 
Letter from Miss Miller. 

Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller, who was 
unable to be present, sent the follow- 
ing letter: 

My acquaintance with Mr. Blackwell 

has covered many, many years, and 
from the very first and to the very 
last, our relations were of the most 
friendly character. It was always a 
joy to meet Mr. Blackwell, for there 
was never any picking up of _ broken 
threads of our spinning or our knit- 
ting or our weaving of good comrade- 
ship, which at once continued as if no 
absence had intervened since our last 
meeting. I felt at home with him al- 
ways. He was a man after my own 
heart, direct, decided, accurate, de- 
voted to high ideals, and yet he pos- 
sessed an elasticity of nature which 
made him the most comfortable of 
comrades. His sense of humor and 
his love of fun made the best of good 
times for those who were fortunate 
2nough to share his merry moods. As 
1 traveling companion on the way to 
he National Suffrage Convention at 
yrand Rapids, I had that good fortune. 
t was always a delight to me to hear 
Mr. Blackwell speak. The sound of 
\is voice rested and refreshed, and 
‘he soundness of his thought inspired 
sonfidence and admiration. 
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’ His half-century of continuous and 
absolute devotion to the cause of 
woman suffrage gives Mr, Blackwell 
a unique position in history. All 
women owe him a debt of gratitude 
which they can best pay by renewed 
devotion to the cause to which he con- 
secrated his life. 

In the truest and broadest sense, 
Mr. Blackwell was and should be re- 
membered as “A Brother of Women.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





In his message to the General As- 
sembly now in session, Governor San- 
ders of Louisiana recommends legis- 
lation against the “white slave traffic.” 

By a regrettable misprint in last 
week’s Woman’s Journal, Rocky 
Branch Camp was advertised for rent 
at $4 instead of $40. Those who have 
seen the beautiful camp will agree 
that $40 is a low price for the use 
of it. 


One of the interesting features of 
the hospita! built by Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont at Hempstead, L. I., is that 
it will be practically run by women. 
There will be a board of women man- 
agers and women house physicians. 
Miss Inez Newman is the superintend- 
ent, 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells was ten- 
dered a reception by the faculty of the 
Massachusetts. Normal Art School re- 
cently, and was presented with a sil- 
ver desk set by President Bartlett. 
Mrs. Wells has been a member of the 
State Board of Education for twenty- 
one years. 


The suggestion comes from Chica- 
go that Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, super- 
intendent of schools there, be chosen 
president of the National Educational 
Association at its annual meeting in 
Boston in July. She has won her 
place at the front in educational 
affairs, and might well be the first 
woman president of the association.— 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 


In connection with the conventions 
this week in New York of the Ameri- 
can Society of Superintendents of 
Training Schools for Nurses and the 
National Nurses’ Association Alumnae, 
exercises were held on the evening of 
May 18, in commemoration of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the founding by 
Florence Nightingale of the training 
school for nurses in London at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. 


Women are up in arms over the fact 
that in the census blanks they are 
numerated as the idle class. The bril- 
liant statistician who classed women 
as idlers, ought to be compelled to 
spend a year in the kitchen of a farm- 
house, and perform every daily task 
from getting breakfast at six o’clock 
A. M., to putting the house to rights 
after everybody else has gone to bed. 
—The Farm World. 


Rev. Dr. George L. Perin has re- 
signed as pastor of the Beacon Univer- 
salist Church in Brookline, to devote 
his time to the Franklin Square House 
in Boston, the home for women which 
he founded eight years ago. Dr. Perin 
has been very successful in enlisting 
the interest of large employers and 
others in the Franklin Square House, 
where teachers, clerks and others are 
given such advantages as it would be 
otherwise impossible for them to ob- 
tain in Boston. 

The City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which represents a membership 
of thousands of women of New York 
City, endorsed the “appeal of the In- 
terborough Association of Women 
Teachers for salaries based on merit, 
grade, or rank of position, and experi- 
ence, with no discrimination on ac- 
count of the sex of the teacher.” The 
federation voted to send copies of reso- 
lutions in support of the Interborough 
to the Board cf Estimate and Appor- 
tionment, the Board of Aldermen, the 
Teachers’ Salary Commission, and the 
Board of Education. The action of the 
Board of Education in voting against 
equal pay, was deplored. 





HUMOROUS. 





Said lonely little Harold: “I just 
wish I was two little dogs, so I could 
play together!”—Youth’s Companion 





The Male: “Heavens! That’s the 
third person we've hit.” The Female: 
‘Control yourself, Richard. Do you 
want every one to know you're not 
accustomed to motoring?”—Puck. 





Music Teacher: “Why don’t you 
pause there? Don’t you see that it’s 
marked ‘rest’?” 

Pupil: “Yes, teacher, but I aren’t 
tired.’’—Life. ° 





Girl from Country: “I don’t see 
what kind of a place I could get. 
There isn’t a single thing I know how 
to do.” J 


Employment Agent: “Very simple. 





LADIES’ 
TAILORING 


Cloth Coats 
Gowns 
And Ridin J 
Habits 
To Order Only 














MACULLAR 
PARKER | 
COPIPANY “Sra” 


Street 














WOMEN INVESTORS. 





Why not trade with Women? We 
deal in stocks and bonds which insure 
Security with Profit. 

If you have non-dividend paying 
stock, bring it with you and exchange 
for something of value. 


E. L. Lowell, 
60 State St. 





TO LET.—A large, pleasant room, 
well furnished, near street cars; all 
modern conveniences. Mrs. Gilbert, 
109 Pleasant street, Dorchester. 





BOARD ANDELODCINC 

First-class board and lodging, permanent or 
transient, may be had with Miss A. Dillet, 19 
Westminster Ave., Roxbury, Mass., steam heat, 
open plumbing, all modern conveniences. 
Owing to the peculiar construction of the house 
every room is a corner room with sunshine and 
fresh air. Miss Dillet is a trained nurse, and 
was for years at the head of the surgical] depart- 
ment of the New England Hospital for women 
and children. Can give skilled care to elderly 
eople or invalids. Pleasant situation. House 
has sun parlor and open piazza. Easy access to 
Washington Street and Egleston Square cars. 
Best References. Telephone, Roxbury 2164-5, 





Miss M. W. Macy, Public Stenog- 
rapher, Room 712, Tremont Building, 
Boston. Also Justice of the Peace. 
Pension papers executed. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


MORTGAGES. I bave opportunity to 
loan money in $1,000 or $500 amounts on new 
houses ina small city. If you wish such invest- 
ment, you can have it, and it will net you 6 per 
cent. For particulars address me at Warren, O. 
Auy bank in Warren will vouch for me, par- 
ticularly the Second National Bank, where I 
have kept the accounts of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 


HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 


CAMP TO LET 
ROCKY BRANCH CAMP 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
To be let furnished, for June and July 
Cosy Cabin and Tent Price $40 
Address IDA E. HALL, 48 Vernon St., Waltham, Mass. 




















Just advertise yourself as a maid of 
ali work.”’—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 





Robinson: “And you were up the 
Rhine.” 

De Jones (just returned from a 
Continental trip): “I should think 
so; right to the very top. What a 


splendid view there is from its sum- 
mit!”’—Tit-Bits. 





Peer from the Backwoods: ‘“Con- 
stable, where is the ’Ouse of Lords?” 

Policeman: “Where’s the ’Ouse of 
Lords, sir? Why, close ’ere. Bear 
round to left by Oliver Cromwell; but 
‘ow long it’s going to be there, I 
shouldn’t like to say.” (Retires chuck- 
ling) .—Punch. 

“I hear, doctor, that my friend 
Brown, whom you have been treating 
so long for liver trouble, has died of 
stomach trouble,” said one of the phy- 
sician’s patients. 

“Don’t you believe all you hear,” re- 
plied the doctor. “When I treat a 





man for liver trouble, he dies of liver 
trouble.”—Everybody’s. 














MISS M. 





The Red Glove Shop . 


Has a splendid showing of Gloves for men and women for Street 
and Home occasions at $1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 
for the Price 


F. FISK 


322 Boylston Street 








si 


